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Hundred Years1 War and reviving the claim to the*
French throne. His reasons for doing* so were com-
plex, and it is important to notice them, since they
showed to a certain extent a reactionary spirit. It
has been pointed out that Edward III. fought really
for English trade ; that his other reasons for war
were subsidiary. But Henry V. was led to embark
upon vast projects of conquest by a mistaken political
wisdom. He hoped to turn the attention of the
people from his own weak title by satiating them
with success in war, to secure his dynasty by
covering it with military glory, to employ the rest-
less nobles in foreign instead of in domestic strife,
to turn the attention of his subjects from. internal
affairs, and to solve the problems of the time by
postponing their consideration. Indeed, his course
was altogether unsound. It could only succeed as
long as the war was a victorious one. Defeat would
lead to a recrudescence of existing difficulties, and in
a more acute form, and such a result was inevitable.
The conquest of France was a chimerical project,
impossible of attainment, and the attempt of Henry
V. only postponed the crisis in England. It led to
the disorder of his son's reign, to the Wars of the
Roses, and to the consolidation of the very country
which it had been proposed to' conquer.

And yet the war began with fair hopes of success.
Indeed, never has the reduction of a country seemed
more possible. Charles VI. dragged out his exist-
ence at Paris, still nominally king of France, but
really a card-playing imbecile, occasionally violent,
and at rare intervals comparatively sane, The right